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Advertising—today’s vital salesman 


A corporate image reflects the character of a cor- 
poration. And when that corporate image is an 
especially good one, it not only sells merchandise, 
it can help do a lot of other things. For example... 


A corporate image tends to make the busiest 
of men find time to see you when you call. 


A corporate image can open minds as well as 
doors, hold decisions until your story is heard. 


A corporate image creates confidence in any 
product that bears your company’s name. 


A corporate image helps assure you of accept- 
ance for a new product, in advance. 


A corporate image gives your company an 
edge in attracting good talent. 


A corporate image helps keep the people at your 
company feeling it’s a good place to work. 


A corporate image helps attract capital to your 
company at favorable terms. 


A corporate image causes a stockholder to seek 
out your stock and select it over another. 


A corporate image gives your company an edge 
with dependable sources of supply . . . helps 
you secure efficient, profitable distribution. 


A corporate image can be the difference 
between a lawmaker’s “‘yes” and “no.” 


A corporate image helps a community under- 
stand a company, accept it as a good neighbor. 


HOW DOES A COMPANY GET ONE? 


A corporate image can no longer just grow. In today’s 
keen, complex competition, there is one force which 
can project all the facets of your corporate image 
broadly enough. 

It is advertising. Not only can advertising reach 
enough people often enough. It can do the job, in 
whole or part, for just a few cents a call. 

Corporate image advertising is far more than an in- 
vestment in tomorrow. It is an essential to doing good 
business—creating new business—today. 
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How to Use 
Cliché Thinking for Success 


@ If we assume that a cliché may be a concept as well 
as a phrase, it then becomes possible to construct a 
whole theory of public relations practice which surely 
will aid the young man on his way up. The recom- 
mendations given here will save him time and energy, 
and will help to make him rich and famous. 

A fundamental device in successful cliché think- 
ing is known as “the basic booklet.” The employer, 
or client, describes a problem, perhaps some trouble 
with the stockholders. It is then up to the public re- 
lations man to look off into the distance and to say, 
after a thoughtful pause of a moment: “I think we 
ought to have a basic booklet.” It is important not 
to omit the word basic. For while the employer may 
always reject a plain booklet, it is hard to reject 
anything which is basic. 

An often-successful variation is the “let’s give 
them the facts” approach. We have the same em- 
ployer, same problem, same public relations man. 
The latter, after that momentary pause, says: “Let’s 
write them a letter that sets the record straight—just 
the plain facts.” It is sometimes difficult to know what 
the facts are, or whether these particular facts will 
interest the audience, but that’s another story. 

If the trouble is with the employees, one thing to 
do first off is to suggest a “family day” program. 
It is obvious that all wives, relatives and children are 
upset because they have never seen the drill press at 
which father works. Once they have been admitted 
to the plant for the first time (and perhaps for the 
last); it is clear that they will go away free of their 
unreasonable sense of frustration. 

Speaking of stockholders, as we were a moment 
ago, a good way to get the message across is through 
a four-color press job in the annual report. This is 
particularly useful if the company did not make any 
money that year, or passed a dividend. It is well 
known that the proper use of color can have a very 
soothing effect. In such a set of circumstances, the 
use of color, combined with pictures, can often allay 
unnecessary doubts. The accountant’s report on what 
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actually happened can be put in the back of the book 
—-since, after all, it is only a set of statistics. 

There will be times, of course, when the prac- 
titioner (especially when young) is presented with a 
problem to which he does not immediately know the 
answer. It is very poor form to say simply: “I haven't 
the foggiest notion.” It is much better to use the posi- 
tive or “memorandum approach.” The conversation 
should go like this: 

Employer: “What do you think we should do?” 

Practitioner: “I'd like to give you a memo on that.” 

This often has a numbing, even narcotic, effect on 
the employer or client. Besides, it gives the practi- 
tioner time. 

Sometimes there may seem to be an apparent need 
for opinion research—for example, to find out why 
people who ought to be cooperative are not. But in 
this case, it is known that the boss-man does not 
“believe in” research, and the youthful practitioner 
will not wish to oppose such views. Without sacrific- 
ing his own belief in research, the practitioner may 
get out of this uncomfortable position merely by 
asking the right question. The colloquy ought to go 
along these lines: 

Boss: “Do you really think we need to spend all 
that money on research?” 

Practitioner: “Well, since you’ve been running this 
business for thirty years, do you suppose they could 
really find out anything you don’t already know?” 

The employer has only one answer: negative. 

All the foregoing, of course, is so much nonsense. 
Pray do not take it seriously. The point is that non- 
sense is not the proper technique for the public re- 
lations man, It is not suggested that public relations 
practitioners have any monopoly on wisdom, that 
their judgment should always prevail. It is suggested 
that the practitioner who knows anything about his 
business should be willing to speak up and be counted. 

Since the pressures for all of us to become “organi- 
zation men” are strong, the task of remaining intel- 
lectually independent—and articulately so—is not 
always an easy one. But what other course is open 
if public relations is to continue to move in the direc- 
tion of higher standards of professionalism? @ 
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Glamour job? Baloney! 


“Your big break, they said. New small outfit, going places. 
You'll work with Mr. Big himself. Stimulating! Meet interesting 
people... But nobody told me I'd get stuck with the mail every night 
... Licking and sticking itsy bitsy stamps and envelope flaps. Utterly 
medieval! Tomorrow Mr. B gets a postage meter—or a new girl”... 

Get a postage meter—and you get rid of stamps and lick-and-stick 
mailing. Print postage as you need it, for any kind or class of mail. 
You always have the right stamp on hand. Mail fast and easy, save 
time and postage. And your metered mail needs less handling in the 
postoffice, often catches earlier trains and planes! 

Today, any office can have a postage meter and the prestige of 
metered mail—with the litthe DM, desk model. One 
user in three spends less than $1 a day for postage! 


Electric models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 
PB office. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines .. . 
Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Lid., 
Dept. 3555 1156 Bay St., Toronto 
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To: Pitney-Bowes \ 


Name 
Address 


A postage meter... 

seals as well as stamps envelopes; most 
models stamp and seal simultaneously 
e Protects postage from loss, damage, 
misuse. Does its own accounting. And 
saves trips to the postofhice. 

¢ Provides parcel postage on special 
gummed tape, with a dated postmark. 
¢ Prints your own postmark ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like. 

* Requires no minimum mail volume; 
anyone can easily use a postage meter! 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


YOUR (> pare 


5255 Pacific St. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Send free ( booklet, CQ Postal Rate Chart to: 
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RADIO TODAY: 
ALIVE AND KICKING 


By Tom H. Stevens 


@ The late Fred Allen, once asked for 
his views of television, promptly re- 
plied: “Television! Why, television 
will bring back radio.” 


It has not done that, exactly. But ~ 


neither has the eclipse of radio by 
television actually materialized. The 
listening pattern of radio’s pre-tele- 
vision heyday has changed, it is true. 
Families no longer gather before the 
living room console for the weekly 
ritual of “The Happiness Boys,” “The 
Aldrich Family,” “Duffy’s Tavern,” 
or the bane of Allen’s own radio exist- 
ence, “Stop the Music.”’ Nevertheless, 
radio advertising reached an all-time 
high of $648,000,000 last year. 
Public relations men might take 
note. Radio is still a major medium for 
public service messages as well as for 
the commercials. The rather large sum 
spent on radio in 1957 was aimed at 
almost 150,000,000 sets from Maine 
to California: 102 million of them in 
homes, 38 million in cars, another ten 
million in public places, And records 
show that more than 3,700 AM and 


e “Tom H. STEVENS” is the pen- 
name of a New York writer who 
has had extensive experience in 
journalism, public relations, radio 
and television. In the present ar- 
ticle he discusses some aspects of 
radio, both as an entertainment 
and a communications medium, 
with emphasis on the rather lively 
state of radio, especially on the 
local level. @ 
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FM stations operate actively—some at 
a loss or on subsidy, some on a break- 
even basis, and many more turning in 
a decent profit. 


Radio has met TV’s challenge 


The fact is that radio has met TV’s 
challenge and has survived. It has 
learned to roll with the punches. 
Radio has been bruised, but not 
beaten. By taking stock of its pros- 
pects and assets, it has avoided what 
had been considered certain collapse. 
It has altered its posture in a way that 
has enabled it to keep on competitive 
footing with television. 

In short, radio has found its own 
niche on the stage of mid-century 
American culture, vis-a-vis TV. It has 
taken over the corner that TV has 
ignored completely, or simply cannot 
reach. This has made good business 
sense. Radio took in $81,000,000 
more in 1957 than in 1956. And ex- 
perts will assure you that there is more 
gold dust where that came from. 


Shadows in the picture 


What holds for /ocal station opera- 
tions does not apply to the networks. 
President Frank Stanton of CBS indi- 
cated one of the shadowy spots when 
he told the FCC that his radio net- 
work lost money last year. Robert W. 
Sarnoff, president of NBC, while 
noting an upswing, confirmed that 
NBC Radio had operated at about 
$9,000,000 in the red since 1953, the 
year in which television billings over- 
took radio. 

To a degree, owned and operated 


stations have absorbed some of the 
losses sustained by network facilities. 
Thus the balance sheet for those net- 
works that own a handful of stations 
—six is the maximum number per- 
mitted by law—loses some of its som- 
breness, For 1957, the story reads 
this way: local station revenue up 
$35,000,000 from the previous year, 
spot sales up $43,000,000, but net- 
work time sales showed an increase of 
only $3,500,000. More significant 
perhaps is the eight-year spread from 
1948 to 1956 during which radio net- 
work time sales fell from $133,700,- 
000 to $44,800,000. 

The lion’s share of billings falls to 
the local stations, whether they are 
wholly independent or are affiliated 
with one or more of the networks. 


The new listener 


There is a good reason for this— 
the changing listening habit of the 
American public. The ordinary home, 
Says a recent survey made for the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 
uses its radio a little more than two 
hours a day. It tunes in for news, 
weather reports, music and chit-chat 
in the morning; and again, late at 
night. In addition, the housewife may 
turn on a radio during the day to re- 
lieve the dreariness of domestic 
chores. 

The common factor is that listen- 
ing has grown into an individual af- 
fair, whereas once it was largely com- 
munal. One network even goes so far 
as to promote the notion of personal 
listening—in the kitchen, in the bed- 
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room, on the beach, even in the bath. 
And development of the transistor 
radio, the ultimate in portability with 
an earpiece for purely private listen- 
ing when desired, makes it that much 
handier. 

With listening so highly individual- 
ized, the advertiser has now shifted 
his spending gear to reach a cumula- 
tive, as opposed to a bulk, audience. 
He knows that nowadays somebody 
listens a little here and a little there, 
that by sprinkling his messages around 
the clock, he can obtain a higher re- 
turn for his investment in “exposure.” 

Hand in hand with this change in 
listening habit, there has emerged the 
phenomenon of the disc-jockey, that 
strange breed of entertainer who has 
infested so much of the radio indus- 
try. The disc-jockey was the creation 
of the local station. He was born to 
answer the need for a low-cost, high- 
income type of operation in the days 
when the networks still offered fierce 
competition to the stations. He 
brought to radio a pot-pourri of re- 
corded music and chatter, interspersed 
by hourly intervals of news. His audi- 
ence listened to his program either 
piecemeal, or as a whole, more often 
the former. 

The disc-jockey formula proved so 
successful— and so profitable — that 
the networks gave it careful atten- 
tion when their own revenues began 
thinning out. Beginning with NBC’s 
super-duper, disc-jockey type of pro- 
gramming through Monitor, the now- 
departed Weekday, and then Night- 
line, the networks took over this 
method to a considerable degree. 
Along with the local stations they 
made a concentrated effort to capture 
the cumulative audience by tailoring 
their program policies accordingly. 
Sales policies were also reshaped to fit. 


Wanted: grist 


For the public relations man, all 
this has implications. Radio’s flexibil- 
ity offers many extra prospects for 
public relations announcements, espe- 
cially the public service kind. 

One asset of the new policy from 
the public relations standpoint is the 
amount of time available for talk. 
Disc-jockeys—whether they are known 
as deejays or by the more high-sound- 


ing name invented by Pat Weaver, 
communicators — spend almost as 
much time talking as presenting mu- 
sic. Most of them have mastered the 
gift of gab, at times to the extent of 
infuriating the listener. Consequently, 
any idea is grist for the disc-jockeys’ 
talk-mills. The more good ones that 
can be supplied by the public relations 
man, the fewer bad ones the disc- 
jockey has to rely on. 

In fact, the average disc-jockey is 
hungry for ideas. The disc-jockey has 
so much time to fill that almost any- 
thing goes. But the premium on good 
ideas is high because a good idea lends 
a moment of quality to a pattern of 
programming that frequently lacks it. 
This is the public relations man’s chal- 
lenge: To provide the material that 
the programmer is compelled to use 
for the enhancement of his program. 
The reward is the chance to circulate 
a message to a wider public and more 
frequently than ever before. The pub- 
lic relations man has the same oppor- 
tunity as the advertising man to reach 
a cumulative audience—provided he 
supplies fresh, inventive, informative 
program material. 


Radio and public service 


This pertains particularly to mes- 
sages of a civic or public service char- 
acter. Radio has been a major source 
of public information during catas- 
trophes such as storms, floods, epi- 
demics and earthquakes, For years 
people have relied on it for storm 
warnings, emergency advices, evacua- 
tion bulletins, progress reports and 
appeals for aid. Nor did radio’s public 
service function stop with disaster an- 
nouncements. It continues to be used 
to get out the vote, to acquaint the 
community with church activities, to 
apprise millions of national and local 
issues, to supply tax data and to call 
attention to countless deserving 
causes. 

A poll conducted by the radio in- 
dustry last winter asked the public to 
state its preference if it had only fif- 
teen minutes each to be informed on 
the world’s events. Of those ques- 
tioned, seventy-five per cent said they 
would choose radio. Their replies sug- 
gested that they preferred radio be- 
cause of its understandability. They 


also preferred it because of its “im- 
mediacy.” Even persons who said they 
normally depended on television for 
most of their entertainment added that 
they regarded radio as the number 
one channel for reaching the people 
with words of major significance. 


Something for everyone 


It is clear that radio is largely a 
profitable enterprise locally even in 
the face of heavy competition from 
TV. And there is not much doubt, to 
judge from the increased sale of radio 
sets and other industry indicators, that 
it will continue to remain so. There are 
said to be more homes in this country 
with radios than with bathtubs, refrig- 
erators, telephones and washing ma- 
chines. One reason is that radio is 
more likely to have something for 
everyone—and not only because there 
are many more radio than television 
stations. 

As a matter of dollar and cents, it 
is much less costly to maintain a radio 
broadcasting facility. Therefore, some 
station owners can afford the luxury 
of catering to class taste instead of 
mass demand. Despite the prevalence 
of the disc-jockey, most every city of 
size has at least one radio station that 
offers a higher-level fare. In many 
cases, these quality stations are FM 
rather than AM. Often they are sub- 
sidized, as is the municipal station of 
the City of New York (both AM and 
FM). Several are owned by colleges 
or universities, or by labor unions’ 
educational departments, or by other 
non-profit agencies. All of these which 
devote substantial amounts of air 
time to discussions, forums and infor- 
mational-type programs are open to 
proposals from public relations men, 
They are excellent media for express- 
ing ideas dealing with health, welfare, 
housing and similar social and per- 
sonal problems. 

Then there are privately-owned sta- 
tions, like the New York Times sta- 
tion, WOXR (AM and FM), that do 
so well commercially with class- 
oriented programming that they some- 
times elbow the disc-jockey stations 
in the high profit columns. 

The main element in the program 
structure of these quality stations is 

Continued on Following Page 
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music. Unlike the disc-jockey routine, 
the program pattern of these stations 
has a fixed basis. Specific things hap- 
pen daily at specific times, and for a 
specified length of time. There may be 
an hour-long symphony concert each 
night at eight o’clock, a half-hour of 
chamber music each afternoon at four, 
an hour of cocktail music at the cock- 
tail hour and forty-five minutes of din- 
ner music an hour later. 

As a rule, the stations in this cate- 
gory hold their listeners for longer in- 
tervals. Those that are commercial 
make no attempt to recommend to 
their sponsors the virtues of seeking a 
cumulative audience. To the contrary, 
they still strive to sell a full-hour’s 
program to one sponsor or, at worst, 
ona share-basis to two sponsors. What 
they have picked up, however, is the 
idea of selling spot announcements 
between programs. Of course, when 
they fail to obtain single or joint spon- 
sorship for a given program, 
have not been above offering to ad- 
vertisers thirty-second or one-minute 
units of time for spot announcements 
between musical selections. 
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Many of the class-minded com- 
mercial stations also draw heavily on 
the spoken word. News is ofien the 
keystone in their program arches. 
In addition, some of these stations 
conduct poetry and book-and-author 
discussions. Some include lectures, de- 
bates on current questions and com- 
mentaries on basic problems in every- 
day life, as well as great theatrical 
performances by overseas troupes, 
distributed in this country by the 
BBC, the French National Radio or 
comparable organizations. A lot of this 
is public service in the best sense. 
And the men who manage the pro- 
gram policies of these stations fully 
appreciate the public service idea of 
merit. In return for it, they can de- 
liver a select, discerning, if propor- 
tionately smaller, audience, 


Opportunity awaits 


Thus radio continues to offer ample 
opportunities to the public relations 
man. He can reach a mass audience. 
He can, if he wishes, also appeal to a 
more discriminating, limited group, 
often composed of religious, political 
and civic leaders. By getting to know 
the program managers of the networks 
and the local stations, and familiariz- 
ing himself with their program needs, 
he should be able to develop col- 
laboratively with them radio program 
ideas of mutual benefit. 

It has been estimated that the coun- 
try will have more than 4,000 radio 
stations by 1960. Only a fourth of 
them, at most, can hope to acquire 
network affiliation. The remainder 
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will fall into the two principal classifi- 
cations of independent stations: those 
concerned with winning a mass audi- 
ence and those interested only in a se- 
lect following. The latter, numerically 
in the minority, comprise what one 
Federal government official has called 
“the centerpiece of the community.” 
It is they that afford serious moments 
for religious inspiration and “permit 
public discussion in a more demo- 
cratic and effective way than ever ac- 
corded by any other means of com- 
munications.” 

The FCC has confidence in them. 
Last April (1958) it took steps to en- 
courage more local and regional radio 
stations. The Commission announced 
tentative plans to authorize more 
round-the-clock broadcasting on half 
of the nation’s twenty-four clear chan- 
nel radio frequencies. Heretofore, 
these premium channels had been re- 
served for a relatively few high- 
powered stations on the principle that 
they could spread radio to broad areas 
of the United States lacking other 
radio service. With the change from 
network to local and regional em- 
phasis, the FCC felt that the time had 
come to respond to public demand for 
more grass-roots programming. 

Perhaps the new role of radio is 
best summarized by this year’s public 
relations campaign of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. The 
broadcasting industry selected May as 
National Radio Month. They took as 
their slogan: “Radio Is Close To 
You.” They maintained, underlining 
the personal nature of the beast, that 
radio has become close to the listener 
“at home, on the move, in your com- 
munity.” They called radio the na- 
tion’s most important “single source 
of information and entertainment,” 
reaching the listener at work or at 
play, wherever he may be. 

If this be true, whether television 
has been responsible for it or not, 
whether Fred Allen’s quip contained 
a germ of prophecy, radio in America 
is far from moribund in 1958. Except 
for a pock mark here and there— 
mainly in network operations—it’s 
quite healthy. From the vitality shown 
by the local stations alone; the only 
realistic diagnosis is: alive and kick- 
ing—hard, @ 
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Public Relations 
Advertising, Inc. 


By George Dickson Skinner 


@ Advertising and public relations 
are, in present fact, incorporated 
along with related functions in the 
same area of business management. 
Development in that direction has 
been increasingly marked in recent 
years. 

The question remains whether a 
single firm is the best outside source 
of counsel and service in both fields. 
May a company not find practical ad- 
vantages in hiring a public relations 
firm that has no connection with its 
advertising agency? 

Looking at the matter from the 
other side of the fence, may an ad- 
vertising agency not be wise to deal 
only with paid space and time and 
leave the quite different skills and ap- 
proaches of public relations to firms 
concerned with nothing else? 


e@ The question posed to Mr. Skin- 
ner by the editors was: did he 
think that advertising agencies 
could practice public relations? 
Said he: of course. Well, said the 
editors, a iot of people are doing 
a lot of talking about it; why 
not write a piece? The editors 
added: write it your own way. So 
he did. George Skinner is well 
known in public relations circles 
and for a number of years has 
been working in the vineyard in 
the public relations department of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. We think 
you will find his ideas of interest 
even if you do not agree. The 
JOURNAL is as interested in areas 
of controversy as in areas of 
agreement. 


Field of battle 


There are men with strong convic- 
tions about the opposing answers to 
these questions, and they tend to 
oversimplify it both ways. It’s easy to 
do. 

“A public relations counseling firm 
are specialists. They know they have 
to produce or they don’t eat.” ... 
“Our advertising agency’s public re- 
lations department understand our 
sales problems, and they know how to 
integrate publicity with advertising 
and sales promotion.” . . . “Our pub- 
lic relations is too important to turn 
over to either the phony baloney boys 
in the public relations firms or the 15 
per cent boys in the agency public re- 
lations departments. Our own Public 
Relations Division does the job.” 
(“How Companies Run Their PR,” 
TIDE, December 29, 1956, pp. 21- 
26.) 

Those comments were made by 
prominent advertising executives on 
the TIDE Magazine Leadership Panel 
of 1,100 in a study TIDE made to 
find out how companies actually do 
run their public relations, Among the 
1,100 questioned there, the company 
public relations department, the pub- 
lic relations counseling firm, and the 
advertising agency public relations 
department appeared singly or in 
combinations of two or all three in 
seven different patterns of practice. 
That fact is enough to rule out any 
easy generalization about the ques- 
tion. 


The family resemblance 


Obviously, the question could not 
arise if the functions of advertising 


and public relations did not lie in 
closely related areas. It ought to be 
useful, therefore, to take a look at 
that relationship. What lumped them 
together in the first place? 

There are at least three partial and 
rather elementary answers that all 
point in the direction of a broader 
idea. 

In the first place, both advertising 
and public relations aim at selling. 
They do it by different methods, but 
each may be, and often is, used to sell 
both a company and its products. 
That statement applies to communica- 
tions with employees, plant communi- 
ties, stockholders, and other publics 
as well as with the consumer. 

In the second place, product pub- 
licity is nearly always an important 
part of a complete public relations 
program. It is supplementary to the 
advertising, and in turn supported by 
the advertising, in a teamwork too 
evident to need more than a mention. 

Finally, the field of sales promo- 
tion has become a sort of borderland 
where advertising and several lines of 
public relations work are integrated 
to such an extent that it is a matter 
of individual company definition to 
say where one begins and the other 
ends. 

In all these lines of work, the com- 
mon factor is the use of methods and 
skills, regularly identified with the 
practice of public relations, to inten- 
sify and expand the effect produced 
by people in occupations that have 
always gone under other names and 
are usually organized in separate de- 
partments — advertising, sales, mer- 
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chandising, and others. It is, of 
course, a manifestation of the basic 
characteristic of the marketing con- 
cept, 


The marketing logic 


Volumes have been written about 
marketing. The idea has been one of 
the most powerful in determining the 
direction of American business man- 
agement in recent years. For the pres- 
ent discussion, it is enough to note 
two points. The marketing principle 
is to co-ordinate all operations of a 
business toward the ultimate profit 
objective. And the planning that gov- 
erns that co-ordination starts with the 
consumer. 

In the logic of such a scheme, it is 
inevitable that public relations should 
be a major service. Theoretically, at 
least, one of the prime functions of 
public relations is to provide :a two- 
way line of communication between 
the consuming public and corporate 
management. It is a tribute to the 
level of achievement already reached 
by the public relations profession that 
there has been such widespread recog- 
nition of its real ability to do the job. 
That recognition has taken no more 
important form than the integration 
of the public relations function with 
the marketing structure. 

Work with all publics is involved 
in any overall plan of co-ordination. 
Employees, distributors, dealers, sup- 
pliers, stockholders, customers and 
potential customers, and everybody 
who has or may have any possible re- 
lation to the profitable operation of 
the business come into the picture. 
Advertising can deliver some mes- 
sages to them with powerful impact. 
Publicity can deliver the same mes- 
sages and others also in a different way 
and with a different impact. And other 
aspects of public relations work affect 
both what the messages are going to 
be and the way they are received. But 
the field of communications, in all 
forms, must clearly be governed by a 
single strategy planned with all other 
operations in the process of getting 
people to pay money for the product. 
The way that compensation is made 
for different parts of the job is im- 
material—salary, fee, percentage. All 
that counts is success in getting the 
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public to pay for what the client has 
to sell. 

The logic of unifying the communi- 
cations forces under a single high com- 
mand and housing them under a single 
roof seems inescapable. 


‘Vive la difference’’ 


Why, then, should anybody object 
to having an advertising agency handle 
public relations? 

One reason is a confusion between 
techniques and objectives. A year ago, 
Dan J. Forrestal, then president of 
the Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica, addressed a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. While 
he appealed for mutual understanding 
and respect and harmonious planning, 
his great emphasis was on the differ- 
ence between public relations and ad- 
vertising—“and,” he said, “vive la 
difference.” He pointed to frequent 


, competition between advertising and 


public relations departments for 
budget and status and pleaded for 
competition to continue. He appealed 
for recognition of the ad man and the 
public relations man each as a spe- 
cialist proud of his craft. Denying that 
public relations is a “handmaiden of 
marketing,” he said that “advertising 
does not necessarily have to embrace 
a philosophy to be preached and prac- 
ticed in every nook and cranny of the 
corporate structure” whereas public 
relations does. 

Mr. Forrestal did not refer to the 
question of having the same firm 
handle both advertising and public re- 
lations, but his line of reasoning was 
one that has been advanced against 
that practice. 

It avoids realities, I think. The dif- 
ference in type of skill between the 
public relations man and the ad man 
cannot alter the fact that they are both 
in the field of communications. No 
more can the fact that they have a 
common area of operation obscure 
their fundamental differences. 

Competition between them for 
budget and “status” is surely nothing 
to praise. The decision ought to be a 
matter of the most objective analysis. 
So far as such competition exists, it 
is an excellent reason for having the 
two functions handled by the same 
agency. 


It is difficult to get Mr. Forrestal’s 
meaning when he says that public re- 
lations is not simply the handmaiden 
of marketing but is, on the other hand, 
an adjunct to marketing and a number 
of other things. He cannot be using 
the word “marketing” in the sense 
most commonly given to it today. He 
may mean it rather in the sense of 
merchandising. Certainly, in the co- 
ordination of management functions 
toward profitable sales, both adver- 
tising and public relations must ex- 
press the same corporate personality 
and, by its very nature, public rela- 
tions ought to be a major element 
both in the organization plan and in 
the operations. 


The account executive bogy 


The fear is sometimes expressed 
that public relations handled by an ad- 
vertising agency will be governed by 
the “account executive” point of view. 
In part, this is another aspect of Mr. 
Forrestal’s plea for difference. It fails 
to take into account the fact that, as 
the public relations departments are 
organized in many leading agencies 
today, the public relations work is not 
controlled by advertising executives. 
It fails to take into account also the 
extent to which advertising men have 
adopted the public relations point of 
view. With no pretense of being skilled 
in public relations techniques, today’s 
top advertising agency executives are 
for the most part guided by the same 
philosophy and the same basic socio- 
logical knowledge that mark the pub- 
lic relations leaders. 

Public relations is newer as a sepa- 
rate field of skill and work. It is still 
feeling a little stiffness from the strug- 
gle for recognition. Some devoted 
partisans are fearful that it may be- 
come a sort of noisy tin can tied to 
the tail of the advertising dog. The 
fears are not only groundless, they 
are becoming more unrealistic every 
day as the ideal of the co-ordination 
of functions is more widely accepted 
and applied. 


The trend to joint command 


The direction of today’s develop- 
ment can be seen in a number of 
Continued on Page 24 
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advertising 


with a firmer grip... 


You grasp both sales and opinion-molding opportunities when 
your company advertises in The Wall Street Journal. Wall Street 
Journal readers—the men who keep getting ahead in business— 
make their impress company-wide and industry wide. They 
authorize and influence purchasing. They help shape policies. 
Here’s where you get your firmest grip on fotal advertising values. 


You buy performance with both sides of your advertising dollar 
when you invest it in The Wall Street Journal. 
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By Henry Schapper 


@ Rare indeed is the public relations 
man who at one time or other is not 
interested in “another job.” 

Perhaps he has been offered a spe- 
cial opportunity. Perhaps he is just 
“fresh out” of a job. Perhaps he wants 
to work elsewhere in the country. 

In any event, the complicated proc- 
ess involved in “man seeks job” is not 
unusual. What is unusual, in my ex- 
perience, is the job-seeker who un- 
derstands his particular job-seeking 
problem as well as he will understand 
how to perform the job after he has it. 

In this summary, therefore, | want 
to put down what I consider the six 
basic aspects of job hunting, with spe- 
cial reference to the public relations 
man, in his role as a would-be em- 
ployee. 


First comes self;analysis 


It is important to consider not only 
what one has to offer but, even more, 
what the employer is seeking. This 
calls for considerable realism. Discus- 
sion with friends in the field—espe- 


Henry ScHaPPER, who has had 
public relations and advertising 
experience as an executive with 
agencies, publications, and public 
service organizations, heads his 
own personnel agency in New 
York, which specializes in recruit- 
ing executives for public relations 
and related communication fields. 
He has served as President of the 
Publicity Club of New York, 
Inc. @ 
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Steps 
Get That Job 


cially those not too close to one—can 
be helpful in reaching an objective 
evaluation of what one has to sell. 

But absolutely essential is a crystal- 
clear idea of one’s experience and 
background, which he can articulate 
instantly and effectively when the oc- 
casion arises. Regrettably, most job 
seekers can reel off much more readily 
what they want than what they have 
to offer. But it is what they have to 
offer that an employer needs. 


Second is the target area 


In determining what area to con- 
centrate upon, the public relations 
practitioner should ask himself what 
segment of the field he is suited to. 
Although titles may be approximately 
the same, duties vary considerably. 
Public relations is a greatly expanded 
field, now covers a wide range of ac- 
tivity, and there is a great deal of over- 
lapping. If a person’s experience 
shows newspaper background, he 
should not strongly consider jobs that 
require, say, a good radio, television 
or public contacts background, Usu- 
ally, the more closely the seeker “tar- 
gets” his objective, the more effective 
will be the results. 


Third step is planning a campaign 


One should determine upon a thor- 
ough and systematic search for that 
next job. Such a search involves the 
following—applying directly to pros- 
pective employers; placing ads in ap- 
propriate publications; answering all 
possible ads; consulting employment 
agencies; wise use of contacts. 

Surprisingly, in projecting the plan 


for a campaign, the element of com- 
petition is over-looked by many appli- 
cants. Oddly, they fail to keep in mind 
a simple fact: an employer is out to 
hire the best available public relations 
talent within the specified salary 
range. Therefore, one should always 
assume that he is competing with 
others, possibly many others. The 
cumulative effect of using every small 
advantage and reducing every handi- 
cap may make the difference between 
landing the job or not. 


Preparing tools is fourth 


The basic operating device is an 
interesting and effective resumé of ex- 
periences and abilities. The resumé 
can be only as effective as its subject 
recognizes that he is the service he is 
going to sell. The resumé will be used 
in almost every job-hunting situation. 
Without it, the applicant wastes a lot 
of shoe leather and much of his time, 
as well as that of the people he needs 
to reach. With a good resumé, the 
job seeker can make a greater number 
of contacts in the least possible time. 

Contrary to many who hold defi- 
nite ideas on the subject, there is no 
rule about the length or form a 
resumé should take. It is not neces- 
sary to be elaborate, however, going 
to great expense in printing up a pro- 
fessional sales promotion piece. Nor 
is it needful to present a 10-page 
itemization. It doesn’t impress the 
prospective employer to receive free 
verse enclosed in blue folders welded 
with red sealing wax (as.some appli- 
cants have done). 

Continued on Page 12 
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If Railroads did not 
exist—the U.S. would 


have to invent them! 


States were to learn for the first time 
about a marvelous method of trans- 
portation called a railroad. 


The idea would be sensational. 


Ses that everybody in the United 


High-speed tractors running on steel rails 
laid on privately-owned rights-of-way, with 
minimum curves and grades, would be ca- 
pable of pulling long processions of trailers 
full of merchandise. Imagine! 


Trains of trailers would be kept rolling 
day in and day out until they reached their 
destinations. They would be shuttled into 
and out of vast marshaling yards, where the 
trailers would be grouped in the right com- 
binations. Of all things! 


Everything connected with the procedure, 
moreover, would be subject to taxation. It 
would be expected to pay for itself. What a 
switch that would be! 


The high-speed tractors on their twin rib- 
bons of steel could even haul human beings, 
in addition to freight. If necessary, the 
human beings could be bedded down and 
hauled from one place to another in special 
cars with comfortable seats and all the 
comforts of home. 


It would be an absolutely revolutionary 
idea — railroading. Provided it had just been 
invented, that is. 

All the progressives and the folks who try 
to lend a helping hand to get new ideas off 


From a recent editorial in the 
Canton (Ohio) REPOSITORY 


the ground would be 100 per cent for it. 


All the politicians and administrators 
would be 100 per cent for it. 


As for the militarists and hard-headed 
security planners, they would be 150 per 
cent for it, because it would represent a mode 
of transportation more dependable for long- 
haul movement of heavy cargo than anything 
ever dreamed of heretofore. 


The whole country would welcome the 
useful stranger with open arms and be alert 
for opportunities to give it a boost. 


Cities and counties would tumble over one 
another to build things for it and to make 
free land available for its terminals. 


Politicians would get into higher mathe- 
matics to subsidize it with financial gimmicks. 


Nothing would be too good for the rail- 
roads if the idea of transporting things on 
steel rails were brand new. . . . 


All railroads want is a chance to be as 
good as they know how to be if they are 
unshackled — set free from regulations that 
were designed to curb them when they were 
new and threatening to abuse a monopoly in 
high-speed, straight-line transportation. 


Railroads should be born again. 


That is what would have to happen if 
they went out of existence. 


If they did not exist, the United States 
would have to invent them. ... 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mr. Schapper 


A resumé can be long or short, de- 
pending upon one’s background. If 
long, it should be interesting from the 
first line to the last, A good resumé is 
a stripped, well-organized summation 
of one’s working career, delineating 
his experience, his “resultfulness” on 
the job, and something of his indi- 
viduality. The latter is implicit in the 
presentation where one’s gifts for 
brevity, stimulating language, and 
dramatic sense should evidence them- 
selves without straining for effect. It 
should not be slapped together any 
old way just to have some sort of 
resumé ready in the briefcase. It 
should show thoughtful preparation 
and pride not only in oneself but also 
in the written presentation of oneself. 


Crisp and fresh resumé 


In public relations, particularly, it 
is important that the resumé be crisp 
and fresh, free of grammatical and 
spelling errors, so that the would-be 
employer will nét be moved to react 
as one did—‘“A good writer should 
not send out a resumé with poor 
punctuation and spelling. The errors 
make it hard for me to believe his 
claim to associate editorship of a busi- 
ness publication.” 

By far the most serious—and the 
most common—mistake is the leaving 
out of documentation, quotes, or fig- 
ures that substantiate how successfully 
a person operated on the jobs he lists. 
Reason for this failing is that few pub- 
lic relations people make it a point 
from the first day on a job to keep 
an up-to-date personal file of samples 
of work in which they have had a 
hand. Too many public relations 
people feel themselves too busy get- 
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ting the job done to keep track of it. 
But when they try to back track and 
collect this material when actively 
seeking a job change, much of it just 
simply cannot be recaptured. Most 
prospective employers wish to see 
samples of work done on other jobs, 
so the only realistic thing to do is to 
be faithful in keeping for oneself 
photostats of publicity clippings, 
make-ready materials for major 
projects and their results, reports, 
magazine articles—everything of sig- 
nificance job-wise that indicates per- 
formance and achievement. 

After the resumé is blocked out, a 
letter of application to go with it and 
a letter of application that can stand 
alone should be readied. Here one 
may be clever, pungent, original, dif- 
ferent. The letter should demonstrate 
that its writer has greater spark, 
greater imagination and more inven- 
tiveness than his competitors. This 
is a real challenge for the public rela- 
ticns practitioner, for his letter should 
be prepared in a way that is fresh but 
not offensive; unusual but not impu- 
dent. 

Irvin S. Cobb got his first job in 
New York City on a newspaper with 
a letter of the “I’m your man, hurry- 
and-hire me” variety. But that ap- 
proach today is considered old-hat, 
rarely resulting in a connection. 

Able public relations people should 
have the capacity to be clever in 
words without gimmicks. For ex- 
ample, a former OSS officer described 
the areas of his military training as, 
“Burglary, train wrecking, arson, 
murder and _ assassination.” Back 
came an answer from a top executive, 
“You're obviously one of us. Better 
come in.” The officer was hired. 

Similarly, an ad—in the right pub- 
lications—can get over a lot in three 
lines. It isn’t necessary to take half a 
page. A vet proved this with the fol- 
lowing situation-wanted ad in the Sr. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, “Young man de- 
sires traveling job. Uncle Sam, please 
do not answer; once is enough.” 


Execution is the fifth step 


The job-seeker should activate all 
the approaches he has thoughtfully 
prepared, simultaneously if possible. 
There is a good reason for this: to 


locate the best job available for one’s 
talents and background he should try 
to develop as many job possibilities 
as he can at the same time. If, as the 
end of the search nears, he has a 
choice of firms to join, so much the 
better. 

Within the shortest possible span 
of time, the applicant should run his 
ads, get out letters and resumés to 
prospects, inform friends and ac- 
quaintances of his search, register 
with an employment agency, and 
answer ads. He should be as inten- 
sive about all this as possible, but he 
should also realize that job-seeking 
can rarely be worked at from nine in 
the morning until five at night every 
week day—there are too many far- 
flung elements to be brought into co- 
hesion. Nevertheless, if he has taken 
the first five steps conscientiously and 
with élan, he should reach the sixth 
and final phase without too much 
delay. 


Interviews are sixth 


Obviously, the entire campaign is 
aimed at interviews. So it is all the 
more astounding how many people 
eminently qualified for a particular 
job fail at this crucial point. 

A main reason is that they count 
on “playing it by ear,” improvising 
their way through the interview. Thus, 
they are often unprepared for ques- 
tioning either about themselves or 
their possible contribution to the com- 
pany. Sometimes, the prospective em- 
ployer is not himself experienced in 
public relations, and the applicant has 
to be especially tactful in discussing 
the job. Again, too many applicants 
assume they will have plenty of time 
in which to state their case, and that 
they will be able to present it in their 
own way, They are “thrown” when 
the interview is short—as most initial 
interviews are. 

Best preparation for an interview 
is to get all the information possible 
about the position, the company and 
the interviewer. Sometimes, this takes 
a lot of leg work, but it often pays 
off. Sometimes, it is not possible to 
get complete information, but the ap- 
plicant should make the attempt to 
get as much as he can, This is where 
his personal contacts may help. If he 
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has had the foresight to become as 
widely known as possible among his 
colleagues, they can be of great assist- 
ance. Lots of specialized people be- 
lieve they should support the organi- 
zation of their particular discipline. 
In public relations, this is of utmost 
importance. Too much stress cannot 
be put on the value of enrolling in a 
local chapter, for example, of PRSA. 
Attendance at meetings and functions 
means the making of contacts and 
business friendships. They can be of 
real value in a time of need. 


Special aspects 
of job seeking 


It would be remiss for me not to 
discuss some of the psychological as- 
pects of job seeking—factors which 
often determine the success or fail- 
ure of a job campaign. The public 
relations practitioner seeking employ- 
ment should realize he is in a “ten- 
sion-provoking” situation. He may 
if he is out of work—be under great 
personal stress and strain at home. 
Fundamentally, his position is un- 
pleasant—because he’s most likely 
going to be turned down more often 
than he will be accepted. He should 
remind himself to expect other appli- 
cants may be rated superior to him, 
and that he will not be considered 
acceptable in many situations. 

The applicant is usually under an- 
other kind of personal pressure—the 
sense of urgency which comes as 
financial resources dwindle. There is 
still another strain—the constant need 
to be at top form, for he never knows 
which of the people interviewing him 
will be his next boss, nor who is going 
to give him a lead on a job oppor- 
tunity. Occasionally, he is slighted by 
employers, interviewers, receptionists, 
Some of the people he has been con- 
sidering as friends suddenly develop 
complete dis-interest in him and his 
present problem. He feels out of 
things—everyone seems pre-occupied 
with his own affairs. 

Here, therefore, are a few further 
suggestions for making job seeking 
more pleasant and, hopefully, more 
effective. 

The applicant should study his 
resumé objectively once he has got 
it into shape. He should fix in mind 


firmly his strongest points, and em- 
phasize them to prospective employ- 
ers. 


Get many ‘‘no’s’’ 


He should warn himself in advance 
that he will probably get many “no’s” 
before he finally gets an acceptable 
“yes.” This is true in almost every 
instance where a public relations per- 
son changes jobs, It is important, 
therefore, to keep in mind that job- 
hunting is essentially a matching up 
of the right man with the right job at 
the right time. He should also be con- 
fident that somewhere there is a right 
job for him, and that he will be 
matched up with it, somehow, some 
way. It is wise to realize that this 
may not happen right away, any more 
than a product new on the market 
gets immediate acceptance without a 
lot of public relations activity. 

There is no reason to feel humili- 
ated nor to indulge in self pity over 
this almost inevitable delay. It some- 
times takes weeks for a firm to make 
up its mind about candidates. Per- 
haps the only really comforting thing 
about all this is awareness that any- 
one who has looked for a job has had 
to go through pretty much the same 
strains. 


Calmness and poise 


The applicant should remember, 
also, that people reveal more of their 
inner feelings than they think they do. 
Extreme tension, evidence of anxiety 
can wreck one’s chances. So when 
job-seeking, it is wise to spend any 
odd time in some congenial activity 
that releases tension—some form of 
relaxation, a sport or hobby. This 


helps one to give the impression of © 


calmness and poise during crucial 
interviews. 

If a public relations man makes use 
of all the six steps outlined above, if 
he presents his qualifications with 
maximum effectiveness, if he handles 
the psychological hazards almost in- 
evitable to the process properly, at 
some time during a final interview a 
desired employer will say, “We would 
like to have you join us. When can 
you come to work?” @ 


FLOOD TIDE FOR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS! 


Shakespeare said: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.”’ 


Such a moment is PRSA’s 


Uth Annual 
Public Relations 


Conference 
to be held at the 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 


November 5-7, 1958 


Public relations faces the greatest 
challenge and opportunity of its 
history. Those who share in this 
responsibility have the duty — to 
themselves and to those who em- 
ploy them — to gain first-hand 
knowledge of 


The Great Forces Shaping 
Our Lives Today.” 
This is the theme on which the 
program of the Conference is being 
developed. The speakers will be 
the leading authorities in their re- 
spective fields. 
Information round tables will pro- 
vide for informal discussion of cur- 
rent public relations questions. 
You will meet and, if you wish, 
discuss your problems with the na- 
tion’s top specialists in research, 
publicity, financing, labor, sales 
promotion, media, government, 
community relations, social serv- 
ices, etc. 
You'll find a welcome in New 
York. 
You'll take back a well-spring of 
information and experience. 
Remember the date: 
November 5-7 


Make Your Plans Today! 
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Technical Writing 


By John A. Miller 


® More writing deals with technical 
subjects today than ever before. Ex- 
penditures for activities in the fields 
of science and engineering in the 
United States have quadrupled in the 
past ten years. No longer is the inter- 
est in these activities confined to 
engineers and scientists. They are of 
interest to nearly everyone—company 
executives, purchasers of equipment, 
bankers, accountants, stockholders, 
and the man on the street. This was 
the case before Sputnik; now the in- 
terest is even greater. Readable pres- 
entation of technical information has 
become a major factor in public rela- 
tions throughout industry. The crux 
of the problem is to make technical 
information readable for middle- 
brows; the highbrows are getting 
along all right and the lowbrows are 
not much interested, The solution of 
this problem is not always easy. 
Some years ago I undertook to 
write a readily understandable de- 


On Technical Writing 


© One of the problems of “tech- 
nical writing’” was once posed by 
a man who said: “try explaining, 
to a man who has never done it, 
how to tie a necktie—and without 
pictures.” More than one JOURNAL 
author has addressed himself to 
the general problem of writing 
communicatively about technical 
matters, to non-technicians. The 
editors feel that Mr. Miller, in the 
present article,, has an interesting 
series of comments to make. ¢@ 
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scription of the process of nuclear 
fission. After quite a struggle I pro- 
duced a description that I thought was 
simple and readable. This I showed 
to a nuclear physicist for comment. 

“Yes, it’s simple and readable,” he 
said, “but unfortunately it’s not true.” 

By the time I had squared my story 
with the facts, it was neither so sim- 
ple nor so readable. 

This is a usual experience of people 
who do technical writing. The es- 
sence of their job is to convey 
specialized information in a form that 
can be assimilated by persons who 
are not specialists in the subject under 
discussion. These writers must have 
enough technical knowledge to under- 
stand what they are writing about and 
enough journalistic ability to make it 
readable and interesting, As journal- 
istic ability is not common among 
scientists and engineers, and technical 
knowledge is not often a specialty of 
journalists, a go-between is needed. 
The so-called “technical writer” pro- 
vides this linkage. 


Fewer problems in times past 


The art of technical writing is cen- 
turies old. Until comparatively re- 
cently, however, its exponents were 
mainly scientists and engineers writing 
for the edification of other scientists 
and engineers. They all understand 
each others language. Difficulties of 
terminology seldom arose between 
writer and reader. There was no need 
for technical writers. 

Occasionally, of course, technical 
writing was done for the benefit of 
others than engineers and scientists. 


For Middlebrows 


This was the case when Sextus Julius 
Frontinus wrote his famous report on 
the water supply of the city of Rome 
in AD 96. He was serving as Water 
Commissioner at this time, and his 
report was directed to the Emperor 
Nerva. Frontinus had the fairly simple 
problem of making what he wrote un- 
derstandable and interesting to only 
one person. Whether or not anyone 
else read it was immaterial. 

It still happens sometimes that 
technical writing is done primarily 
for the benefit of a single person—a 
company executive or an official of 
some sort. When this is the situation 
the problem is relatively simple. The 
writer simply puts himself in the place 
of the individual who is going to read 
his words and figures out what in- 
formation will be wanted, what is this 
individual’s background of technical 
information, and how much he may 
be expected to know of the termi- 
nology of the field under discussion. 


Writing for a mixed audience 


The problem of making technical 
information readable is seldom as 
simple as that. More often than not, 
the technical writer must address a 
mixed or vaguely defined audience. 
From the standpoint of technical 
knowledge they are middlebrows. You 
can’t be entirely sure what they al- 
ready know, what they want to know, 
or how much they understand of 
technical terminology. 

But you have to assume some rea- 
sonable knowledge level on-the part 
of your audience. You can’t explain 
the principles of electromagnetic radi- 
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ation every time you write about a 
development in the field of radio com- 
munication. On the other hand, you 
can’t talk about “minority carrier 
lifetime” in connection with radiation 
effects and expect to carry with you 
any large part of a general audience. 

During a round-table discussion at 
a recent Technical Writers Institute 
sponsored by Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, the question came up as to 
the knowledge level that could safely 
be assumed for various audiences. 
The participants, who were all tech- 
nical writers, agreed that the knowl- 
edge level for a general audience 
could be assumed to be that of a high 
school graduate, while a mixed tech- 
nical audience could be assumed to 
have the level of a college sophomore 
in science or engineering. 

At first thought these conclusions 
may appear to give scant credit to the 
reading abilities of either general or 
technical audiences. Yet there are 
good reasons for selecting these levels. 


Technicians have become 
specialists 


With the explosive expansion of 
technical knowledge in recent years, 
scientists and engineers have devel- 
oped into specialists rather than gen- 
eral practitioners. Often they are not 
familiar with technologies in fields 
other than their own, nor with the 
terminologies involved. They may be 
highbrows in one or two areas; else- 
where they are middlebrows. The 
other day I asked three engineers 
separately what was meant by a par- 
ticular technical phrase that bothered 
me. I received three different answers, 
each interpreting the phrase as it was 
used in the particular field in which 
the engineer specialized. 

To avoid confusion of this kind the 
technical writer can safely assume for 
a non-specialized engineering or sci- 
entific audience only such technical 
knowledge as is common to all fields. 
Since freshman year subjects are rea- 
sonably similar in most technical 
schools, the assumption that best fits 
the situation is that the reader is 
someone who has completed first- 
year studies in science or engineering. 

When the audience is the general 
public, or a mixed group like the 
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stockholders of a company, their 
common knowledge must be assumed 
to be almost completely non-technical. 
Robert Gunning, author of “The 
Technique of Clear Writing,” says 
tests show that the reading difficulty 
of popular magazines ranges from 
sixth grade for the “pulps” to twelfth 
grade for the “class” magazine. This 
is in close agreement with the conclu- 
sions of the discussion group at R.P.I. 

All this adds up to the requirement 
that the technical writer must convey 
his message in clear simple language. 
Since he is a writer, it may be pre- 
sumed that his knowledge of grammar 
and sentence structure is adequate. 
His problems lie in the fields of lu- 
cidity and vocabulary. 


Use common—not 
commonplace—words 


While it is desirable for the techni- 
cal writer to use common words that 
will be understood easily by his audi- 
ence, he need not, in fact should not, 
use commonplace words. Precision is 
of first importance in technical writ- 
ing. To use always the most common- 
place word instead of the most precise 
word, produces pretty poor food for 
the reader—easily digestible, perhaps, 
but not very nourishing. Should we 
always say “dog” instead of “spaniel,” 
“terrier” or “mastiff’? Certainly not. 


Shades of meaning are important. 
Precise words convey these shades of 
meaning. Technical writing should 
employ precise words so long as they 
do not lie outside the vocabulary 
range of the audience addressed. We 
should not water down our technical 
writing so that it comes to mean less 
and less to more and more people. To 
express the same thought another 
way, after we have picked the knowl- 
edge level of our audience, we should 
stick to it—not drop several levels 
lower to be on the safe side. 


The technical writer— 
a synthetic product 


Technical writing is an acquired 
skill. Whatever may be said of other 
writers, technical writers are made, 
not born. Not many scientists or en- 
gineers have a natural gift for writing. 
It just doesn’t appeal to them. Not 
many professional writers have an ex- 
tended technical background. Again, 
it just hasn’t much appeal, The tech- 
nical writer is a synthetic product, 
made by adding a second type of 
ability. to one already existing. 

The question is, what do you start 
from? Do you teach science and engi- 
neering to an experienced writer, or 
do you teach writing to a scientist or 
engineer? To this there is no hard and 
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TO: PRSA Members 
& Associates 
4 FROM: Sheldon M. Machlin 
SUBJECT: PHOTOGRAPHY for 
COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS 


: Scheduling another trip to Europe, 
: : North Africa, Middle East. Leaving 
ca. August 25. 

Assignments already confirmed in 
England, Holland, Italy, Turkey, 
Jordan. 


Will be glad to discuss any projects 
on which you might need photo- 
graphic coverage. 
Magazine, industrial photographer, 
member ASMP. List of accounts, 
samples available. 


4 
re Phone: MU 9-4751 

Address: 172 Lexington Ave., 

N. 16, ¥. 

Cable: PHOTOMAC, NY 
2 DOUBLE DUTY SALES JOB 
; FROM ONE SET OF 


This and other topics are in our current news- 

letter... You are invited to add your name 

to our regular mailing list without charge or 

obligation ... Write today to: 

& LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 

a 157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


be 


Reach... 

a every radio and TV station in the coun- 
try with your releases for less than the 
cost of postage. Use of your releases re- 
ported. Write for complete information. 


AIR LINES—10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, New York 


MAGAZINES! 


z We specialize in magazine clipping. 
ie Our list covers 3500 business, farm 

s and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 


tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
3 coverage, fastest service, highest 
accuracy. 
4 * BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Minois 
WA bash 2-8419 
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fast answer. Either process can de- 
velop a good technical writer. At the 
risk of inciting some vigorous dissent, 
I venture the opinion that it usually 
works better to teach writing to the 
technical man than to imbue the 
writer with technical knowledge. 

One is reminded of the little boy 
whose teacher said he was slow in 
absorbing the meaning of what she 
was saying. 

“IT can understand anything you can 
explain,” he replied. 

That is a good thought for the 
technical writer to keep in mind. His 
audience can understand anything he 
can explain. Before he can explain, 
however, he, himself, must under- 
stand. 

If he has a thorough understand- 
ing of his subject and an accurate 
mental picture of his audience, his ex- 
planation will be clear and concise. 
That is why it is usually best to take 
someone with a good, fundamental 
knowledge of technical matters and 
teach him to write clearly and under- 
standably. 


Sympathetic accord needed 


Another reason why this is best 
is that a technical man finds it easier 
than does a writer to establish a sym- 


e JOHN ANDERSON MILLER has 
long been active in the field of 
technical writing. He is a graduate 
of Yale University, Ph.B., a mem- 
ber of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and past vice 
president of the Society of Tech- 
nical Writers. His engineering ca- 
reer started in the electric railway 
department of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing World War I he served two 
years in the Army Engineers. In 
1922 he entered the field of engi- 
neering publications, being asso- 
ciated first with the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and _ later, 
the General Electric Company, 
with which he now holds the posi- 
tion of Publications Specialist. He 
is the author of five books dealing 
with the history of engineering 
and has been a frequent contribu- 


tor to various magazines and 


newspapers. ® 


pathetic accord with the scientists and 
engineers who provide the informa- 
tion. One sometimes hears the com- 
ment that technical men always want 
to have their work discussed in tech- 
nical language; that they insist on long 
words and a ponderous style that dis- 
courages the average reader. Certainly 
this is not always true. I doubt that 
it is often true. 


Little interest 
shown by some 


Sometimes scientists and engineers 
have little interest in the dissemina- 
tion of the information outside the 
ranks of their fellow workers in the 
same field of technology. Often they 
feel that it would be a burdensome 
task to translate the terminology of 
their specialty into words understand- 
able at twelfth-grade level. Even 
more frequently they fear that an at- 
tempt to popularize their activities 
will result in the publication of what 
is nonsense from a technical stand- 
point. This fear is not entirely un- 
reasonable, Unskilled interpretation 
of technical information has often re- 
sulted in the creation of false impres- 
sions of the nature and significance of 
scientific and engineering work. Glam- 
orous but inaccurate dissertations on 
atomic power, for example, have led 
many people to look for the quick 
materialization of marvelous devel- 
opments that will not come for years, 
if ever. But, when there is someone 
available who will undertake the bur- 
den of translating the technical ma- 
terial into everyday language, and 
who can be relied upon to do it with 
a high degree of professional integrity, 
scientists and engineers are glad to 
cooperate. 

That is the reason for the existence 
of the technical writer—to bridge the 
gap between the technical man who 
has little inclination to write and the 
public with its ever-increasing appe- 
tite for technical information. This is 
a grave responsibility. An informed 
public opinion is essential in a democ- 
racy. In this country public opinion 
means middlebrow opinion. To para- 
phrase Lincoln, “God must love the 
middlebrows—He made so many of 
them.” @ 
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Case History: 


PROFESSIONAL BROCHURE 
FOR CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


By Dudley L. Parsons 
and George Salomon 


@ “An engineered book for an engi- 
neering firm” is a phrase accurately 
describing a large institutional bro- 
chure recently issued by Moran, 
Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge, New 
York consulting engineers. 

This firm specializes in the design 
of foundations and marine structures, 
with particular emphasis on difficult 
and unusual problems, Among the 
more than 1900 assignments the firm 
has handled in nearly fifty years, 
dozens are nationally known struc- 
tures. It has pioneered numerous im- 
provements in foundation methods 
and the application of scientific soil 
testing to foundation engineering. 
Though its work is generally “buried,” 
and its name not widely known 
among the general public, the firm 
ranks at the top of its profession. 

In civil engineering work, it is cus- 


® Good case histories are hard to 
come by. In the present case, the 
Messrs. Parsons and Salomon, of 
Parsons & Nathams, Inc. have 
turned in a down-to-earth and in- 
teresting essay on some of the 
problems involved in producing 
that difficult, nerve-racking, im- 
portant project known as a “bro- 
chure’’—in this case for an engi- 
neering firm. The editors felt 
that the JOURNAL’s readers would 
be interested in this practical ap- 
proach to a practical problem. ¢ 


tomary for clients to require engineers 
and contractors to submit compre- 
hensive statements of their qualifica- 
tions and attainments. For certain 
government work, this is required by 
law. Until recently, MPM&R used a 
plain brochure of “minimal” content. 
It had nothing designed for use in 
active solicitation or to support claims 
made in its behalf by prime engineer- 
ing and construction contractors, 
through whose recommendations the 
firm gets much of its business. 

To help them develop a factual 
statement of professional qualifica- 
tions and achievements, our firm took 
a leaf out of their book and advised 
examining the ground before drawing 
up plans. Inevitably the new publica- 
tion would be a stab in the dark un- 
less the interests, needs and attitudes 
of the intended audience were accu- 
rately determined. 

Accordingly, the project began 
with a small-scale audience study, 
during which representative men 
from MPM&R’s clientele (architects, 
contractors, real-estate officers of 
banks, and industrial and utility en- 
gineers) were interviewed. In a sup- 
plementary study brochures of 33 
firms in closely related fields were 
systematically analyzed to determine 
content and current trends. 


Surprises uncovered 


The study uncovered a number of 
surprises. Most importantly, it chal- 
lenged the partners’ tacit assumption 
that its field of specialization was as 


widely known in the profession as was 
the firm. As it turned out, several per- 
sons interviewed had long known the 
firm by name or even worked with it, 
without becoming aware of the full 
range of services it offered. In at least 
one case, the firm had not been re- 
tained because of ignorance regarding 
the extent of its specialization. 


“Prestige value”’ 


The study also upset the notion 
that the firm’s services could best be 
represented by the mere identity and 
“prestige value” of large or famous 
structures on which it had worked. On 
the contrary, the audience wanted 
specific engineering facts about the 
problems encountered and the solu- 
tions developed, even at the expense 
of brevity. Nothing but such facts, it 
was repeatedly said, could really 
clarify a firm’s value as a consultant. 

Third, it was found that puritanical 
restraint in content or appearance— 
often thought to be the earmark of the 
professional man as against the busi- 
nessman—might defeat its own pur- 
pose. Pleasing design and illustration, 
within the limits of dignified good 
taste and free from advertising over- 
tones, were considered necessary by 
the readers to get the brochure read. 
A direct inference was made from the 
impressiveness of a presentation to 
the quality of the issuing firm and no 
conflict between physical attractive- 
ness and professional ethics was rec- 
ognized. 

Continued on Following Page 
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TAB INDEX SYSTEM emphasizes the firm’s areas of specializa- 
tion. Bulk of the brochure consists of case histories of individual 
structures (right) and lists of projects worked on (left). 


Competence defined 
in factual terms 


Moreover, several persons, includ- 
ing engineers, stated that it was a 
duty of a professional organization to 
define its competence in factual terms. 
These findings were confirmed by the 
study of existing literature, in which 
a trend away from “minimum” 
brochures toward informative, well- 
designed and illustrated booklets was 
apparent. 

In the light of such findings, it was 
plain that the brochure would have 
the firm’s areas of specialization for 
its main topic; that it would contain 
much technical detail about the firm’s 
work; and that ‘the full resources of 
modern graphic and editorial tech- 
niques could be enlisted to tell the 
story. 

In the finished product, the graphic 
material carries a large part of the 
burden. On the cover, a cross section 
of an imaginary building project de- 
fines the firm’s kinds of work more 
directly than words could have done. 
Inside the brochure, the different 
chapters, each devoted to one of 
MPM&R’s specialties, are conspicu- 
ously marked by a tab index system. 


33 case histories 


The bulk of the content consists 
of 33 case histories, an uncommon 
technique in books of this kind. The 
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histories are illustrated both with pic- 
tures of finished structures (for their 
prestige value and to interest the non- 
engineers among the readers) and 
with such technical exhibits as plans, 
cross sections, progress or before and 
after photos, pictures of unfinished 
work, and diagrams of construction 
methods. The writing, though non- 
technical and compact (averaging 
only 175 words per history) is not 
so elementary as to insult the engi- 
neers in the audience. 

A great deal about the firm itself 
is stated or implied by the choice of 
subjects for case histories. Apart from 
their intrinsic interest and prestige 
value, subjects of case histories were 
chosen to illustrate such points as 
variety of assignments, age and long 
experience of the firm, geographical 
spread of operations, familiarity with 
distress and trouble jobs, the special- 
ized use of soil tests in the firm’s own 
laboratory, experience with wartime 
emergency projects, and MPM&R’s 
habitual thoroughness. 

The case histories, in which the 
firm’s work is shown in depth, alter- 
nate with comprehensive alphabetical 
job lists summarizing it in breadth. In 
addition, in accordance with the 
study findings, the book contains the 
customary lists of clients and_bio- 
graphical data about partners and 
associates. On the first few pages a 
descriptive chapter outlines the firm’s 


work in general terms, and some of 
this general information is repeated 
on the tabbed divider pages to get it 
across to the reader whether or not 
he begins at the beginning. Organiza- 
tion history is represented only by a 
very few dates, in keeping with the 
study showing that the simple facts 
of age and continuous management 
are almost the only historical data of 
interest to a prospect. 


Design of brochure 


The physical design of the brochure 
followed naturally from the editorial 
decisions and was developed in con- 
junction with them, not as an after- 
thought. The tabbed chapter divider 
pages occurring at irregular intervals 
were suited to mechanical binding, 
which in turn offered the advantage 
of flat-lying pages and was compatible 
with the desirability of binding in 
printed or individually typewritten ad- 
ditions later. The brochure can thus 
be kept up to date almost indefinitely. 
Pages were therefore left unnum- 
bered, and instead of a publication 
date on the title page provision was 
made to inscribe each copy with the 
date of presentation and the recipient 
company’s name, 


Characterized by clarity 


In keeping with the nature of the 
firm and with the preferences ex- 
pressed in the study, the design of the 
book is characterized by clarity and 
sobriety. It is cool and modern, with 
simple, square page layouts, set in 
good workaday type faces (Times 
Roman with Futura display) and free 
from merely decorative elements. 
Though each page is printed in only 
one color, the book has an effective 
color scheme: black-on-white text 
pages; divider pages printed in dark 
blue ink on light blue stock; and a 
dark blue background on the cover 
matching the firm’s report covers. 

Though it is not yet possible to 
gauge the effect of the book, scattered 
early responses indicate that it was 
well worth the extra cost and effort. 
It is being read with interest and at- 
tention by people who matter. What 
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A STIRRING GIANT...1S THE STOCKHOLDER 


By JAMES P. SELVAGE, President, Selvage & Lee, Inc. 


“The American investor, a composite of 8,500,000 women 
and men, is beginning to flex his muscles. He will not be 
complacent. He will not be ignored. He wants the facts. 


“‘An analysis of important proxy contests for the 
past five years tells the story. In each instance, the 
individual stockholders—those who can be reached 
directly with management’s story—have voted a 
majority for management. 


“Back of the stockholder is the financial community 
as another vital transmission belt to the investor— 
if it, too, and its leaders are also given the facts. 


“To the extent that the investor is dealt with alertly, 
frankly and intelligently, he becomes a friendly partner. 


“And the time to begin preparing for 1959’s annual 
meeting is the day after the 1958 meeting.” 


“Back of the stockholder is the financial community’. . . and with 
the financial community is Barron's. This is the weekly which 
commands the respect and faithful readership of the leaders others 
follow. In a selective economy, their opinions carry more weight 
than ever. And in their opinion, Barron's is the most helpful and 
dependable financial magazine. Is there a better standard for 
selecting the medium to carry your company's advertising? 


... where advertising, too, is read for profit! 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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CROSS-SECTION of construc- 
tion job on cover identifies the 
firm’s specialties: building foun- 
dations, under-pinning, roads, 
waterfront structures. Project 
shown is imaginary but largely 
based on work done for United 
Nations. 


is more, it is already evident that the 
work put into the book has produced 
a number of incidental benefits. Im- 
portant among them is increased em- 
ployee pride and reinforced morale. 
Members of the firm find it easier to 
prepare professional lectures and ar- 
ticles with the help of material con- 
veniently assembled during the re- 
search for the brochure. The firm’s 
job record system has been improved 
to overcome difficulties encountered 
in compiling job lists. Finally, the 
case histories of new jobs to be added 
to the brochure in the future will find 
a secondary use’as independent pro- 
fessional publicity material. 


Common denominators 


The common denominators be- 
tween One organization’s character, 
abilities, accomplishments and needs, 
and the interests of those groups of 
readers determined to be its audience 
are never quite the same. The pre- 
liminary steps outlined are most use- 
ful in custom tailoring the work to 
the client. In any case, a superior job 
requires the fullest client cooperation. 
The ungrudging collaboration of 
MPMA&R partners and personnel is a 
major factor in the success of their 
book. @ 
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Public Relations 
In Norway 


By Nils M. Apeland 


@ In Norway, a country of only 3.5 
million inhabitants, it is difficult to 
say whether the understanding of pub- 
lic relations is “good” or “bad.” Ex- 
amples can be found on both sides. 
As far as communications and 
publicity are concerned, Norwegian 
shipowners have a fairly good knowl- 
edge of what public relations involves. 
The mining industry, by comparison, 
has only a vague idea of how and why 
the public must be kept informed, 
During the last few years, the 
owners and operators of the Nor- 
wegian Merchant Fleet have repeat- 
edly taken their case to the public, 
claiming that they are forced out of 
world-wide competition by heavy 
taxes and governmental restrictions. 
They stress the importance of compe- 
tition, on as equal terms as possible. 


General public neglected 


Norway’s mining industry, although 
it has excellent employee relations, 
has more or less neglected the general 
public. When a couple of years ago 
the Norwegian government set maxi- 
mum prices on copper, this industry 
did not even try to inform Norwegian 
voters about the damaging results this 
policy might have. 

The government’s price-fixing was 
done at a time when exchange quota- 
tions were at their highest. Domestic 
copper-producing companies were not 
allowed to charge world market 
prices, and as a result lost millions 
of Norwegian kroner in income. At 
the same time, the imported part of 
our internal copper consumption had 
to be paid for at the higher foreign 


trade rates. Yet, the greater part of 
the Norwegian population still has 
learned none of this inequitable con- 
dition. 

At present, copper prices are down 
to a point where it is impossible for 
Norwegian mines to produce with a 
gain. Even with operations below ca- 
pacity the corporations lose money 
every day. The corporations point out 
that they could make good use of the 
millions the government barred them. 
But the mining industry does not get 
a nickel’s worth of help from the 
State. 

In all probability this industry’s 
financial standing would have been 
different if the public, in due course, 
had been informed of the govern- 
mental action in a period when mines 
all over the world made profits. 


The extremities 


These two examples give just the 
extremities, and deal only with press 
relations or publicity, the most widely 
recognized part of the public relations 
function. They show that in Norway 
business has accepted public relations 
as a major management responsibility 
only to a limited extent. 

Nevertheless all bigger economic 
organizations do have their public re- 
lations or information departments, 
often headed by a person who, in ad- 
dition, is editor of the organization’s 
publications. Such is the case with 
Federation of Norwegian Industry 
and Norwegian Employers Confeder- 
ation. 

The activities of the bigger organi- 
zations’ public relations divisions are 
carried out along the same lines as 
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those in the United States, although 
within a stricter framework and under 
less favorable circumstances. The 
boards of these organizations are 
made up of member companies’ rep- 
resentatives, and their view on public 
relations may vary widely. Accord- 
ingly, the information department of 
an organization may have great diffi- 
culty in getting measures accepted 
which professional public relations 
practitioners would label as_tradi- 
tional, 

Such conditions are fairly well il- 
lustrated by the fact that the informa- 
tion office of the Norwegian insurance 
companies is just now fighting for a 
program that will include institutional 
advertising. The experienced staff of 
this office regards advertising as a 
must, since the insurance business is 
faced with socialistic encroachment. 
To the contrary, however, several in- 
surance leaders feel that this kind of 
advertising should not be accepted as 
a function of the information office 
at this stage. 


Education of management 


The public relations departments of 
Norway’s bigger organizations natu- 
rally have to pay attention to the 
“education of management” in mem- 
ber corporations, so that as many as 
possible will cooperate in the devel- 
opment of public relations thinking 
throughout the economic life of the 
nation. Most organizations have long 
ago set up public relations committees 
to promote the program agreed upon. 


e Nits M. APELAND, the author 
of this article, recently arrived in 
The United States, where he will 
stay for about 18 months studying 
the American economy and pub- 
lic relations. Before leaving Nor- 
way, his native country, Mr. 
Apeland gave up his position as 
Economic Editor with the “A ften- 
posten,” Norway's largest news- 
paper. An economist, Mr. Ape- 
land previously has held positions 
with the Norwegian Export Coun- 
cil and the Norwegian News 
Agency. In the fall of next year 
he will set up his own public rela- 
tions firm in Oslo, @ 


Gradually, smaller organizations 
and associations also have developed 
their own public relations groups, try- 
ing to build, extend and improve 
goodwill towards the kind of business 
the groups represent. In addition, 
these groups arrange meetings and 
courses for the staffs of member firms 
and in this way take part in the sell- 
ing of public relations ideas and prin- 
ciples. So far only a few Norwegians 
holding positions with private firms 
or corporations are in public relations 
on a full time basis. There are several 
reasons for this. Although manage- 
ment may regard public relations as 
an important part of its responsibili- 
ties, it often finds that the firm can 
only afford that staff members use a 
minor part of their time to prepare 
stockholders reports, house organs, 
etc. Other business leaders may not 
yet have realized the necessity of hav- 
ing an overall planned public relations 
program. 


Norwegian Public Relations 
Society founded in 1949 


The Norwegian Public Relations 
Society was founded in Oslo, Nor- 
way’s capital, in October 1949. Since 
the bigger organizations were the first 
to introduce public relations pro- 
grams, most of the Society’s first 
members were the public relations 
officers of such organizations. 

This Society now has 25 members. 
Its president is Mr. Odd Medboe, 
who is also president of the Interna- 
tional Public Relations Association. 

In the Statutes of the Norwegian 
Public Relations Society, it is stated 
that this group “is an unpolitical so- 
ciety for public relations profes- 
sionals” and that “membership can 
only be granted to persons who have 
public relations as their main profes- 
sion and are responsible for the plan- 
ning and execution of public relations 
programs within their field of ac- 
tivity.” The objectives are given in 
the second paragraph of the statutes: 

“The Society is a forum for ex- 
change of ideas and experiences 
within the field of public relations. 

The aims are to further the quality 

and ethics of the profession, to 

spread knowledge and understand- 
ing of public relations as a function 


in the community. The Society 

seeks to establish national and in- 

ternational contact for the benefit 
of the Society and its individual 
members.” 

Whereas this Society during the 
first few years sought to limit mem- 
bership by admitting only one repre- 
sentative from each industry, it is now 
open to all public relations practition- 
ers meeting the statutes. The group 
grows steadily, as more corporations 
and organizations are at the point of 
making public relations a full time 
position for at least one member of 
their staffs. So far, Oslo, with its 
400,000 inhabitants, has only a hand- 
ful of private public relations consult- 
ants, some of them active members 
of the Society. 


Spreading of knowledge 


Only lately has the Norwegian Pub- 
lic Relations Society to some degree 
paid attention to that part of its 
statutes which deals with extending 
knowledge and understanding of pub- 
lic relations. However, a few repre- 
sentatives have been fairly active in 
this field on their own behalf. 

Some months ago the Society 
agreed with the University of Oslo to 
arrange a series of public relations 
lectures for students of Social Science. 
During this series, some members out- 
lined the principles of public relations, 
whereas others spoke about how these 
principles are applied within their 
own fields of work. 

Students showed great interest in 
these subjects, offered for the first 
time at a Norwegian University. Ex- 
periences from this lecture series will 
constitute some of the material which 
University officials will use when 
judging whether an introduction to 
public relations should be included as 
a course for students of Social Sci- 
ence. Whatever the decision may be, 
it will take years before a student 
may enter a Norwegian University 
solely for the purpose of studying the 
various. aspects of public relations. 

Some of the confusion as to what 
public relations means is due to the 
fact that there is still no widely ac- 
cepted translation into Norwegian of 
the words “public relations.” Practi- 
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tioners, therefore, have to use the 
English term. Of course, several Eng- 


lish terms such as “air conditioning” 
have been incorporated into the Nor- 
wegian language. But, as even the 
nature of public relations may prove 
difficult to explain in a few sentences, 
its “word symbol,” expressed in a 
foreign language, does not make it 
easier to promote understanding of 
the new profession. 


Job is to seek publicity 


It is no overstatement to say that 
the greater part of Norwegian news- 
papers think that the job of the pub- 
lic relations professional is to seek 
publicity, to save advertising expenses 
or even to give the public biased 
information. Partly, this attitude 
towards practitioners stems from lack 
of knowledge as. to what public re- 
lations actually means. 

Gradually the newspaper men and 
the public relations officers are com- 
ing to a better mutual understanding, 
especially since press associations 
have invited public relations profes- 
sionals to lecture on their activities. 


Informal contact with industry 


Viewing the problems from both 
sides, public relations officers and 
economic editors in Oslo nearly two 
years ago formed a club named “Kon- 
taktklubben.” This club, to begin 
with, mainly held private meetings 
where members discussed the rela- 
tionship between the industry and the 
press. Later on, top management rep- 
resentatives of leading Norwegian 
corporations were invited to give their 
views on these relations. 

This kind of informal contact be- 
tween industrial leaders and press 
representatives specializing in eco- 
nomic journalism has greatly im- 
proved the working conditions for 
both public relations officers and 
journalists. During the meetings, in- 
dustry is given an opportunity to tell 
why it might not cooperate with the 
press, whereas the editors are able to 
explain why they often can not make 
use of the information which industry 
supplies. Discussions have shown that 
both sides often fail to know facts 
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which have to be taken into considera- 
tion in future operations. 

Norwegian public relations practi- 
tioners have been encouraged by see- 
ing that their government also realizes 
it has to do some public relations 
work, For years the Foreign Depart- 
ment has included a Press Section and 
an Office For Cultural Affairs, the 
heads of these agencies being mem- 
bers of the Public Relations Society. 
Public Relations officers now are ap- 
pointed to serve the Department of 
Defense and the Prime Minister. 

For the first time in Norwegian his- 
tory, the government recently engaged 
an agency to prepare a set of adver- 
tisements, telling in simple language 
just how the new pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem would affect taxpayers. Afraid of 
being accused of using the State’s 
money to purvey political propa- 
ganda, the Minister of Finance would 
not agree to this kind of advertising 
until he learned that he was supported 
by even the non-socialistic members 
of the Parliament’s Finance Commit- 
tee. This gives some idea of the im- 
portance of this step (especially 
since the Minister ordinarily would 
not care as long as he knew that his 
own party was supporting him) as 
the Labor Party is in the majority in 
the Norwegian Parliament. 


Changing attitudes 


No doubt Norwegians in the field 
of public relations are adapting Amer- 
ican means and methods. In manufac- 
turing, shipping, banking, insurance, 
and other industries, an increasing 
number of leaders find that business 
must defend the free enterprise sys- 
tem on which it still bases its exist- 
ence. (Management formerly thought 
that this was something which could 
best be left to the politicians.) A 
majority of executives now claim that 
business organizations should take 
care of at least that part of their re- 
sponsibilities. The majority further 
agree that corporations and organiza- 
tions should play a more active role 
in education by supplying teachers 
with publications, film strips, and 
other aids, and by inviting classes to 
visit plants. 

Opinion is more divided when it 
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comes to what each company ought 
to do in the way of stockholder rela- 
tions. Some Norwegian newspapers 
have for a long time been urging man- 
agement to put more effort into the 
stockholder reports, which no Nor- 
wegian firm listed on the Stock Ex- 
change issues more than once a year. 
Gradually these reports are coming 
up to the American standard, giving 
more facts and in simpler language. 

One weekly has instituted a con- 
test in which the best annual report 


is selected. This contest has stimu- 
lated management’s interest in stock- 
holder relations, but still there is a 
long way to go. A big Norwegian 
concern, for instance, even nowadays 
sends its annual report only to a por- 
tion of its 20,000 or so stockholders. 
Those not on the mailing list have to 
write for the report or pick it up at 
the annual meeting. And these are 
attended by only a fraction of the 
stockholders. 
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As to employee and community 
relations, most Norwegian firms and 
corporate enterprises are already at 
or even with the American level. This 
statement must be read bearing in 
mind the general social system of 
Norway, since its people belong to 
that group of 7 per cent of the world’s 
population which has the same or 
higher living standard as people in 
the United States. For instance, all 
employees are entitled by law to have 
at least 3 weeks of vacation every 
year. In addition, the State eases hous- 
ing expenses of certain income groups 
by means of low interest or subsidies. 
The State also gives every Norwegian 
above a certain age a yearly pension. 


Favorable employee relations 


Even with employees living under 
such favorable conditions, business 
shows great activity toward their im- 
provement. Most Norwegian eco- 
nomic enterprises in some way or 
other help employees to take care of 
their health. Free or inexpensive 
meals are often supplied them during 
working hours. In some cases accom- 
modations at summer and winter re- 
sorts are offered employees and their 
families. 

Frequently leaders of such firms 
or corporations do not realize that to- 
day the development of employee re- 
lations is a function included in the 
public relations concept, a function 
that may be given the same organized 
and careful attention as is given to 
other values on the balance sheet. 

An establishment of a Free Trade 
Area in Europe will, without question, 
tend to increase the speed towards 
units having their own public rela- 
tions program, as well as their pro- 
duction and marketing program. 
Within this Free Trade Area compe- 
tition will be much keener than most 
Norwegian producers hitherto have 
been accustomed to, and they con- 
sequently will evaluate every bit of 
the goodwill and promotion a public 
relations department may be able to 
foster. @ 


ADVERTISING —Continued 


things. One which has produced con- 
siderable talk is the organization of 


public relations departments as sepa- 
rate subsidiary corporations by some 
leading advertising agencies. This un- 
derscores the fact that the public re- 
lations work is handled as a separate 
operation, although it is integrated in 
strategy with the advertising work. It 
also makes it more convenient to 
handle public relations accounts for 
clients that do not advertise. The fact 
that such accounts are handled by ad- 
vertising agencies indicates the degree 
to which this has been developed. 

The independence of public rela- 
tions work from advertising control is 
not limited to those agencies which 
have organized their departments as 
separate corporations under different 
names. It is the case in many others 
also and is established with the clients 
by separate fees, separate expense 
budgets, often by separate written 
plans and programs. 

This independence, paradoxically, 
is really a device in the process of co- 
ordinating the advertising and public 
relations functions under a single 
strategy. It is the answer to those who 
fear the “15 per cent viewpoint” be- 
cause it is the machinery that gives 
assurance that the public relations 
service will be controlled by public 
relations men in an advertising agency 
as completely as in a firm devoted 
solely to public relations counsel. 

The development is not unlike the 
reorganization of the different armed 
services under the single Department 
of Defense, The old lines are blurring 
a little, clarifying again in new forms, 
because under modern conditions you 
can do a better job under a unified 
command, @ 
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THE CITY THAT DIDN'T EXIST A MONTH AGO 


Every 30 days the U.S. adds as many new Americans as 
live in Norfolk, Va.—creating brand-new wants and 
needs which must be satisfied. 


What does this mean to you? It means greater opportu- 
nities than ever before—in all fields. Home construction 
is expected to double by 1975. Power companies plan to 
increase output 250% in the next 20 years to provide 
the power for scores of new labor-saving devices. Cloth- 
ing suppliers predict a one-third increase in 7 years. 


With 11,000 new citizen-consumers born every day, 
there’s a new wave of opportunity coming. 


7 BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


1. More people ... Four million babies yearly. U.S. popula- 
tion has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity 
curve has always followed our population curve. 


2. More jobs... Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off, there are 15 million more jobs than in 1939—and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 


3. More income . .. Family income after taxes is at an all- 
time high of $5300—is expected to pass $7000 by 1975. 


4. More production .. . U.S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell 
and distribute our products. 


5. More savings . . . Individual savings are at highest level 
ever—$340 billion—a record amount available for spend- 
ing. 

6. More research .. . $10 billion spent each year will pay off 
in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 


7. More needs .. . In the next few years we will need $500 
billion worth of schools, highways, homes, durable equip- 
ment. Meeting these needs will create new opportunities 
for everyone, 


Add them up and you have the makings of another big up- 
swing. Wise planners, builders and buyers will act now to 
get ready for it. 


FREE! Send for this new 24-page illus- on 
trated booklet, “Your Great Future in a | GreatFuture | 
Growing America.” Every American 
should know these facts. Drop a card to- | Sint America 
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